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He then visited Wilde personally to protest in a most violent
manner, but, on a suggestion by the writer of an action for
libel, he said, " No, the letter was privileged.39 In a civil
action for libel, a letter sent by father to son for the latter's
protection would undoubtedly be, prima facie., a privileged
communication, and it would have needed very heavy evi-
dence of malice on the sender's part to convince a jury that
the plea of privilege was in such a case displaced by malice.
Finally, to a threat of personal violence, Wilde retorted with
sublime insolence,cc I don't know what the Queensberry rules
are, but the Wilde rule is to shoot at sight,33 and turned him
out of the house. Wilde was convinced that the Marquess
knew nothing that could injure him, and at this stage this was
almost certainly true. Queensberry's next move was farcical,
and quite harmless. He had intended to raise a scandal at
the first night of The Importance of Being Earnest, the comedy
which was Wilde's dramatic masterpiece, at the St. James's
Theatre. He had purchased a stall, but Sir George Alexan-
der heard of his intention and returned him his money, re-
fusing him admittance. Nevertheless, he presented himself
at the stage door with a large bouquet of turnips and car-
rots, perhaps an allusion to the " vegetable loves " of Bun-
thorne, Gilbert's extravagant caricature of Wilde. Opinion
veered strongly round in favour of Wilde. Really, Queens-
berry was obviously mad. It was remembered that he had
made a public disturbance " as an agnostic " during the
progress of a play, The Promise of May, by the late Poet
Laureate, Lord Tennyson. He was rendering himself less
and less dangerous : soon no one could bear to listen to this
old bore, with his nasty obsessions and slanders on his son.
A letter from his son containing an open threat of a
prosecution for criminal libel, and of " seven years' penal
servitude," however, determined him to face the issue : he
consulted both the celebrated George Lewis, .who refused
his assistance because of his friendship for Wilde, and then
Charles Russell. He was convinced now that Oscar Wilde
would fight him in some way ; indeed, he was alarmed, and
he wished to choose his own ground. He was counselled to
proceed with great care and moderation. Finally, he went